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psychologic development she is still a child, with all the struggles and
conflicts of a pubescent girl. Andrea's parents have for a long time
been estranged; they are enemies living under one roof, and they
know that "Andrea seems to see into our very thoughts." For the
sake of the sick child, the two parents go hand in hand into her room,
and Andrea smiles. "You come in so nicely, you two,'5 she says.

She has little parties with them, and they pretend not to hate each
other for the sake of their sick and dying daughter.

"What will you do when you are alone? ... If only I knew that
you would be happy with each other ... if only you wanted to kiss
each other every morning, and you both slept in here and thought of
me. ... If only I knew that, I would not be in the least afraid of
..." Andrea's last wish on her deathbed is that her parents should
be reconciled; it is as though she was giving her life to unite them
by her death.

Experience teaches us how often and how intensely even healthy
children are dominated by the idea that their parents do not love
each other and that they will eventually separate. This idea may be
a product of fantasy or stem from direct observation. The little girl
would gladly remain with her father, but her sense of guilt usually
induces her to decide in favour of her mother. Thus the sense of guilt
often creates pressure in the direction of homosexual or at least
bi-sexual behaviour, for the normally developed girl naturally wishes
to give her love to her father, but feels obliged to show loving
faithfulness to her mother.

The sick Andrea is blissful in the arms of her father: "Kiss me.
Daddy,, my magnificent, splendid father, put your hand on my
forehead, then we will be silent together." In the face of imminent
blindness, she says: "Father, if I really become blind, it won't
matter much . . . couldn't we both do with one pair of eyes?55 But
then her deep longing for her mother expresses itself: "Mother
you're not so far away; if only I make myself quite small and thin,
can I come to you?"

The mother takes her in her arms, as when she was a baby at the
breast, and Andrea presses close against her. Thus little Andrea dies,
and the last moments of her life are spent in an effort to obtain a
promise from her parents that after her death, and because of it,
they will find each other again and remain together.

Later the mother discovers Andrea's diary, in which the child
confesses her great love for her father; she would rather renounce
heaven, she writes, than her father. " But mother is pious and she
should go to heaven-----When I put my hand on Father's forehead,